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QUESTING WITH gue 


B T Babbitt, Inc has come up 
with a new twist in the trading 
stamp field. They have devised a 
special stamp and are giving U S 
Savings Bonds in $25 denomina- 
tion. Babbitt is inviting other 
manufacturers — including com- 
petitors—to come in on the idea. 


99 


One of our scouts just back 
from Europe tells of a stratagem 
carried out by unscrupulous deal- 
ers in Poland. Stuck with a 
quantity of unsaleable pictures of 
Karl Marx, they have given each 
bearded head a halo and sell the 
pictures readily as St Joseph. 


99 


Chemists in large organizations 
often make a practice of snitching 
bottles of common chemicals, such 
as sulphuric acid, from the next 
lab, when they need a little more 
in a hurry, rather than make a 
trip to the stockroom. 

One ingenious fellow we have 
just heard about has worked out 
a plan to beat the moochers. He 
has labeled his bottles in Japanese. 
Neighboring chemists are frustra- 
ted no end. 


7 


Ordinarily we are allergic to the 
bright sayings of children, but 
Lydel Sims, in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, tells of a little 


girl who presented a masterpiece 
of art to her mother for approval. 

After duly admiring the flower 
garden, mother asked about an 
object in the very center. Was it 
perhaps a lady bug? 

“No,” said the child wither- 
ingly, “it’s a fish. You know lady 
bugs don’t have long legs.” 

Mark Beltaire, in the Detroit 
Free Press tells of a campaign car- 
ried on by police to alert children 
to traffic hazards at this time of 
yr. 
A patrolman asked a group of 
youngsters in one school why they 
should be particularly careful in 
spring. 

“Because,” said one eager 
youngster, “it’s the mating sea- 
son.” 


99 


Asked how long the huge heads 
of American leaders carved on 
Mount Rushmore would last, 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum remark- 
ed, “When I heard that this gran- 
ite erodes perhaps an inch in 100,- 
000 yrs, I added a foot to Wash- 
ington’s nose. Nobody could tell 
the difference, and it will give 
him another million yrs.” 


99 


The new football stadium at 
West Texas State College is pro- 
vided with outlets for spectators’ 
electric blankets. 






may we QUOTE 


({1] Queen ExizaBetH II, at 
the opening of the St Law- 
rence waterway: “Le succes 
de cette enterprise demontre, 
en outre, qu’il est possible 
pour deux etats voisins de cooperer 
dans un esprit de confiance mu- 
tuelle a ledification d’une oeuvre 
commune.” ... [2] Ex-Gov W Av- 
ERELL HARRIMAN (D-NY), on his re- 
cent trip to Russia: “Mystery nor- 
mally encourages misunderstanding 
and suspicion. Fifteen thousand 
Americans will come to the Soviet 
Union this yr. I wish the same 
number of Russians would come to 
America.” .. . [3] RicHaRD CARDINAL 
CUSHING, urging courses on commu- 
nism in high schools and colleges: 
“If we had the enthusiasm of some 
of the outstanding Communists in 
the world, and applied it all to the 
perpetuation and extension of the 
moral principles and the love of 
God and the love of man thruout 
the world, we would be able to 
change the face of this earth.” ... 
[4] Gov Netson ROCKEFELLER (R- 
NY), addressing N Y State Society 
of Newspaper Editors: “It is our 
responsibility in this new emerging 
world to preserve gov’t by the peo- 
ple. To fulfill that responsibility 
we must jointly recognize their 
right to know and equally their 
need to know.” .. . [5] Hersert L 
Bock, cartoonist (“Herblock”), on 
the censorship of books: “It seems 
to me we were all better off when 
the Postal Dep’t used to deliver the 
mail and left it to a Higher Au- 
thority to deliver us from evil.” ... 
[6] Sen Lynpon B Jounson (D- 
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you on that ? 
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Tex), Senate major- 
ity leader, in a 
speech to the U S 
Senate: “If we have 
a choice between 
political issues and 
achievement, we will choose 
achievement. . . We will stay here 
until we get the job done.” .. 
(7] Harotp MACMILLAN, calling for 
a “chain” of summit mtgs: “A sum- 
mit mtg should not be thought of 
as a Single peak but as one of a 
continuous chain. Thus there would 
be established in the world the 
principle that the great powers, 
however wide their divergencies, 
however broad the gulf between 
their different views of life, have 
at least this in common—that the 
preservation of peace is the vital 
interest to us all.” .. . [8] Sen Gro 
SMATHERS (D-Fla), speaking to an- 
nual state conv of Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans at Jacksonville, Fla: 
“The only way to avoid World War 
III, apart from sharpwitted, nerve- 
less diplomacy, is to maintain full 
thilitary parity with the Soviet Un- 
ion. The next nat’n to suffer a 
Pearl Harbor will crumble at a 
blow.” .. . [9] Sir THos Bartow, 
77-yr-old industrialist of Manches- 
ter, England, warning of the dan- 
gers of overpopulation in Britain: 
“. . . I know it is very inflamma- 
tory, but I think Herod was one of 
the great characters in history. He 
got rid of babies. There are too 
many babies in this area.” 








moving, finger 


We anticipate a steel strike de- 
spite the President’s intervention 
to prolong negotiations. Neither 
side could afford to go against the 
prestige of the Chief Exec, when he 
asked that the deadline be extend- 
ed. But union and management 
are well grounded in their posi- 
tions. It would be difficult now for 
them to get together. 

While it hardly is rational to say 

that any kind of a strike is bene- 
ficial to the gen’l run of business, 
it must be admitted that industry 
is now in a better position to with- 
stand the strike than is usually the 
case. 
There has been a great deal of 
forward buying and the fabricator 
of steel who lacks adequate inven- 
tory has only himself to blame. 

In a brief strike up to say 2 mo’s 
duration, users of steel would be 
working up some of their surplus 
stock. In a longer strike of course 
things would get tight and even- 
tually there would be a slowing up 


of all business. But meanwhile a 
backlog of orders would be bit up. 
Things should move at a brisk pace 
—and on a sound basis of genuine 
demand — when the mills open 
again for business. 

Meanwhile so much has been 
said of steel, we have inclined to 
overlook labor’s drive for wage in- 
creases in other fields—meat pack- 
ing, rubber and aircraft—to men- 
tion a few. Originally it was 
planned to let steel set the pace, 
but several of these industries have 
now moved ahead individually and 
a pattern of something like 8 to 10 
cts an hr is emerging. 


If you plan to open a branch of- 
fice in California, Canada, Florida 
—any resort area—be very sure you 
can justify the move on a sound 
business basis. Dep’t of Internal 
Revenue has a hunch many of 
these are mere evasions for men 
who want to charge vacations as a 
business expense. All are being 
closely checked. 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABILITY—1 

If you think you’re an able busi- 
ness mgr, just move your place of 
residence and contrast your wife’s 
exec ability with yours thruout the 
operation. If your ego isn’t heavily 
deflated you’re the masculine won- 
der of the world.—SAC Sidelights, 
hm, Securities Acceptance Corp’n. 


ADVICE—2 

One time a father advised his son 
as follows: “Never marry for mon- 
ey; however, associate with wealthy 
women and fall in love.”—Dan’L C 
Dicnam, “I Want Repeat Business,” 
Franklin Field, hm, Franklin Life 
Ins Co, 6-’59. 


ALASKA—3 

A radio newsman in Alaska re- 
ports that Alaskans are now calling 
us “The south forty-eight!”—Ohio 
Bell, hm, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


AMERICANA—4 

“In America the boss drives to 
work in a new car, the worker in a 
car two or three yrs older, and they 
meet and greet informally in the 
parking lot,” a German industrial- 
ist noted. “In Germany the worker 
has no car and would never meet 
the boss.”—Braprorp SMITH, Direc- 
tor of the Internat’l Summer School 
at Bennington, Vt, “European Full- 
brighters Back Home,” Inst of In- 
ternat’l Education News Bulletin, 
4-59. 





ATOMIC AGE—5 

In the atomic submarine there is 
room for everything but a mistake. 
—Lt Comdr JoHN H EsErsoLe, Med- 
ical Officer of Seawolf, quoted in 
Indianapolis Star Mag. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

The good golfer gets distance by 
careful follow-thru of each stroke; 
and the Christian achieves spiritual 
stature by daily follow-thru of the 
teachings of Jesus. — Frep CLovup, 
“Where Do You Draw the Line?” 
Link, 7-59. 


BELIEF—7 

When Wm Quayle, the gifted 
Methodist bishop, heard that his 
friend John Burroughs, famous 
naturalist who thought himself an 
unbeliever, had died, he said, “Poor 
John, he loved the garden, but he 
never met the Gardener.”—Davm A 
MacLennan, “Priming the Preach- 
er’s Pump,” Church Mgt, 6-’59. 


BOOKS—Censorship—8 

One Calif librarian firmly assert- 
ed that she is so utterly opposed to 
censorship that “When someone 
complains about a book in our li- 
brary, I just put the book aside in 
a locked room. Right now, we have 
two thousand books locked away 
like that.”—Reporter. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 
The Library of Congress reports 
a virtual all-time high demand for 
a single book: the unexpurgated 
version of D H Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, big in the news 
when the Post Office Dep’t banned 
the uncut version from the U S 
mails. Mbrs of Congress and their 
staffs, who can check out books 
from the Library of Congress, have 
swamped librarians with requests 
for it. Latest report is that there’s 
more than a month’s wait for any 
new request. The Library has had 
10 copies of the original version of 
the tale about the lady and her 
gardener in its Delta Collection for 
many yrs. Rarely had any one 
checked out a copy until recently. 
One wag has just sent word to 
Postmaster Gen’l Arthur Suinmer- 
field, “Don’t judge a book by its 
lover.” 





“ ” 


Latest effort to translate the pub- 
lic debt into some other extreme 
measurement which has reached 
Congress is this: it would take a 
stack of $10 bills more than 1,800 
mi’s high to pay it off. 

After considerable squawking was 
heard, the Capitol architect’s office 
reconverted a freight elevator in 
the new Senate Office Bldg so sen- 
ators could have a private elevator 
all their own. Now, few ride it. 
They learned it runs slower than 
the public elevators. 
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CHARACTER—9 
Our country’s leaders have long 
recognized in the unscrupulous but 
highly trained man a serious detri- 
ment to civil well-being. Pres Theo 
Roosevelt once said, “When you 
educate a man in mind but not in 
morals, you educate a menace to 
society.” The late Warden Lewis 
Lawes of Sing Sing prison com- 
plained to a nat’l educational conv 
in Detroit, “Criminals springing 
from our schools and colleges are 
more brazen, more vicious, and 
more desperate than ever before in 
the history of any civilized com- 
munity.”—-STEPHEN W PAINE, pres, 
Houghton College, “Needed: Egg- 
heads with Character,” United 
Evangelical Action, 6-’59. 


CHILD—Guidance—10 

A parent has to help his child 
develop into a person who is stu- 
dious yet sociable, self-confident 
but modest, independent without 
becoming eccentric, persistent in 
pursuing his own interests but pa- 
tient with the lesser capacities of 
others and respectful of their ef- 
forts —FLorENcE N BruMBAUGH and 
BERNARD Rosuco, Your Gifted Child 
(Holt) . 


CHRISTIANITY—11 

“I suppose I’m supposed to be a 
Christian!” (said the student who 
was arguing with the bishop). “Now 
isn’t that amazing!” concluded the 
bishop. “I’ve never had that vague 
an answer from a Moslem. I’ve 
never had that vague an answer 
from a Buddhist. And I’ve lived and 
have dealt with them all my life. 
You know, if I were you I wouldn’t 
worry myself too much about their 
faith, until I have made up my own 
mind about Jesus Christ. Because 
it’s easy to see He’s your problem!” 
—FREDERICK B SPEAKMAN, Love Is 
Something You Do (Revell). 










e book briefs... 


Students of decapitation, says 
Vincent Starrett of the Chicago 
Tribune, will find just the book 
they’ve been looking for in Alister 
Kershaw’s A History of the Guillo- 
tine (Taplinger). It’s instructive, 
gruesome and fascinating. Kings, 
queens, murderers and innocent by- 
standers have lost their heads on 
the guillotine, and fact and fantasy 
have been strangely blended in the 
popular mythology which has 
grown up around it. Starrett adds 
an amusing footnote to Kershaw’s 
mythology: Many yrs ago, this sto- 
ry appeared in a country newspa- 
per. During the French Revolution, 
an aristocratic head had just fallen 
into the basket and the executioner 
was about to proceed to the next 
victim, when he noticed the lips of 
the head in the basket writhing 
soundlessly, trying to speak. He 
snatched the head from the basket 
and held it close to his ear. Un- 
doubtedly, the lips were framing 
articulate words. At last the mes- 
sage was clear: “I could keep this 
up all day if I had a good drink of 
Duffey’s malt whisky.” 

“They don’t,” says Starrett, “write 
any better ads than that today.” 
oe ” 

The ist mass-distributed song 
book designed to lie flat on the pi- 
ano will be The Cole Porter Song 
Book which Simon and Schuster 
will publish in October. Over the 
yrs many queries have come in 
from buyers of earlier books asking 
if there weren’t some way to design 
the books so they wouldn’t keep 





If the author of The Status 
Seekers sought status for him- 
self, he would change his name 
from Vance Packard to Cadil- 
lac.—Advertising Age. 





oe 

closing themselves in mid-song. The 
answer is a hardbound book with a 
semi-concealed spiral binding in a 
slipcase. The 40 Cole Porter songs 
are given with complete lyrics— 
sometimes as many as 4 verses and 
choruses. 

Political note: Nixon aides are 
exulting over the warm reception of 
a forthcoming biography of the 
Vice Pres. The book goes into a 3rd 
printing before publication. 

Careful parents are becoming 
agitated by the practice of restau- 
rants handing out horror comics to 
very young children to read while 
the parents give their orders and 
wait for the food delivery. “I don’t 
permit my children to read such 
trash at home,” says a_ typical 
mother, “and I don’t appreciate 
having it handed to them in these 
public places. Moreover, the books 
are usually food-stained and I don’t 
know who has been handling them. 
Why can’t they give the child a 
new low-priced story book to keep? 
Certainly they can afford it at the 
prices they charge!” 











CONSCIENCE—12 

Conscience is what hurts when 
every thing else feels good—York 
Trade Compositor, hm, York Com- 
position Co. 


CRIME—13 

Probably the most significant 
crime statistic is that in recent yrs 
crime has been increasing about 
four times as fast as population. In 
other words, the startling increase 
in crime is not due only to popula- 
tion increase, altho this is a factor, 
but crime is increasing four times 
as fast as it should if population 
increase were the only factor.— 
Rocer ARNEBERGH, att’y, Alliance 
Witness. 


DIET—14 

An American can still feed him- 
self “adequately” for something in 
the neighborhood of $100 a yr, ac- 
cording to a recent book by Geo 
Stigler, a Columbia Univ economist. 
His diet: 370 lbs of wheat flour; 57 
cans of evaporated milk; 111 lbs of 
cabbage; 25 lbs of spinach and 285 
Ibs of navy beans.—Science Digest. 


DEMOCRACY—15 

Democracy does not mean the 
silly belief that the majority of the 
people are right in any given deci- 
sion; but it does mean the passion- 
ate belief that the people have a 
right to be wrong, and that they 
have the capacity to correct their 
mistakes and amend their excesses, 
in a free and generous spirit which 
no other form of gov’t can afford. 
—Sypney J Harris, Chicago News. 
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EDUCATION—16 


Education achieves 


its highest 
purpose when it trains the pupil to 


train himself. Formal education 
ends when the teacher becomes su- 
perfluous. In another generation, 
this happened at the 8th grade; 
now it happens more often at high- 
er levels—Msgr Henry C BEeEzov, 
Catholic School Jnl. 


Que scrap book 


BootH TARKINGTON, born 90 
yrs ago (July 29, 1869) was a 
popular novelist with a great 
understanding of human nature 
and a strong strain of humor. 
Here is one of his observations 
from a Penrod story: 


There are 2 things that will 
be believed of any man what- 
soever, and one of them is that 
he has taken to drink. 


ea 
47 





EDUCATION—Marriage—17 

If your son plans to get married 
before he finishes college, don’t 
worry about the effect on his 
studies. At least that conclusion 
can be drawn from a survey of 400 
married men students at the Univ 
of Calif at Santa Barbara, just 
completed. It shows that 80% are 
doing better work than before mar- 
riage. Dr Jos E Lantagne, head of 
the school’s physical-education 
dep’t, gives this explanation for the 
improvement in scholarship: “They 
are more secure, budget their time 
better, and have a purpose. They 
want to succeed.,—U S News & 
World Report. 
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EFFORT—Reward—18 

The other night I was being cross 
with our 5-yr-old because it was 
bedtime and her room was a sham- 
bles. “What’s the matter with you?” 
I demanded. “You know you're not 
supposed to leave your things all 
over the floor. Why can’t you be 
good?” She surveyed the jumble of 
books, toys, dolls, and stuffed ani- 
mals with a sad little face. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “I try. Doesn’t it 
even count if you try?”—ARTHUR 
Gorpon, “The Challenge of Good- 
ness,” Guideposts, 5-’59. 


FAITH—19 

Faith sees the invisible, believes 
the incredible and receives the im- 
possible——American Mercury. 


FEAR—20 

In Melville’s great story of the 
sea and whaling, Moby Dick, a capt 
of a boat that went out to harpoon 
whales said to his crew, “I will 
have no man in my boat who is 
not afraid of a whale.” He did not 
want careless bravado in his men. 
He wanted men who knew the dan- 
ger and prepared against it—Hat- 
ForD E Luccock, Christian Herald. 


FREEDOM—21 

Some fancy they may achieve 
freedom by doing as they please, 
by living undisciplined, uncon- 
trolled lives. And they are surprised 
when they end up enslaved by some 
habit, some stronger mind, some 
malicious evil which resides within 
themselves or in society. As one 
writer has put it, “They think they 
are emancipated, when they are 
only unbuttoned.”—O CarrRoL. ArR- 
NOLD, Missions. 


FRIENDSHIP—22 

I have often heard that health is 
the greatest blessing man can have. 
But I have found that friends are 


even a greater blessing, because a 
good friend can make even health 
of minor importance, while a lack 
of friends would make a desolate 
waste of existence—Atma L Werx- 
ELBAUM, ex-pres, Nat'l Amateur 
Press Ass'n, Springfield, Ohio, 
Highways of Happiness. 


GOVERNMENT—23 

There are some innocent and 
complacent people who say that 
we're a big, rich country and that 
all this gov’t spending won’t hurt 
us. As John T Flynn said in a re- 
cent broadcast: “That’s like saying 
@ man can be a dope addict and it 
won’t hurt him because he can af- 
ford to pay for it. Eventually the 
dope will begin to affect his brain, 
his heart, his arteries and his 
nerves. And that is what the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars by the 
fed’l gov’t is doing to us ... it is 
affecting the brains and the heart 
of the American Republic: . . The 
freedom and well-being of the 
American people.” — “Where Our 
Money Goes,” In a Nutshell. 


HABIT—24 

Habits are to the soul what the 
veins and arteries are to the body. 
—Friendly Chat. 


HAPPINESS—25 

It is an inevitable law that man 
cannot be happy if he does not live 
for something higher than his own 
happiness. Happiness is the by- 
product of duty well done, of kind 
words kindly spoken, of gracious 
deeds done in a neighborly way.— 
O.iver G Witson, “A Look at Hap- 
piness,” Wesleyan Methodist, 6-17- 
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Moby Dick 

HERMAN MELVILLE, who was born 
140 yrs ago (Aug 1, 1819) is best 
remembered for his novel of the 
sea, Moby Dick. That is the name 
by which a certain huge and par- 
ticularly ferocious whale is known. 
The whale has been many times 
attacked, and has always defied his 
pursuers. Captain Ahab, of the 
whaler Pequod, has lost a leg in an 
earlier conflict and vows to kill the 
whale. The story is of his adven- 
ture in doing so. After 3 days the 
whale finally is killed, but not until 
after he has upset the small boats 
and sunk the whaling ship. A 
strong spiritual theme runs thru 
the book, and it also is a precise 
treatise on the whaling industry. 
Probably the true seaman’s feeling 
about his home on the sea has 
never been better expressed than 
in Moby Dick. 

In the following excerpt the cen- 
tral character expresses his feelings 
about life and death: 


And external delight and deli- 
ciousness will be his, who coming 
to lay him down can say, with his 
final breath — O Father!—chiefly 
known to me by Thy rod—mortal 
or immortal, here I die. I have 
striven to be Thine, more than to 
be the world’s, or mine own. Yet 
this is nothing: I leave eternity to 
Thee; for what is man that he 
should live out the lifetime of his 


God. 
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HEALTH—Mental—26 

Emotional disturbance is a dis- 
ease of adaptation. It is usually re- 
lated 90% to our reactions to the 
outside world and only 10% to the 
events of that reality. Like every 
other disease of adaptation, it is 
best treated in its earliest stages 
when the stress factor is always of 
major significance. A psychologi- 
cally healthy childhood is the best 
defense against future neurosis. 
But since childhood cannot always 
be ideal, the 2nd choice lies in the 
development of a constantly in- 
creasing awareness of ourselves 
and of our lives, so that we do not 
lose control of either—Nancy E 
Gross, Living With Stress (Mc- 
Graw-Hill . 


HOMES—27 

Since the turn of the century, 
the number of households has more 
than tripled from 16 million in 1900 
to over 50 million in 1958. House- 
hold size, on the other hand, has 
declined steadily thruout the period 
from 463 persons per 100 house- 
holds in 1900 to 335 persons per 100 
households in 1958. — Educational 
Business. 


HUMANISM—28 

The true humanist must know 
the life of science as he knows the 
life of art and the life of religion. 
—Geo Sarton, Science Digest. 


HUMOR—29 

A sense of humor ... is not so 
much the ability to appreciate hu- 
morous stories as it is .. . the ca- 
pacity to recognize the absurdity of 
the positions one gets into from 
time to time together with skill in 
retreating from them with dignity. 
—Dana L FaRNSworRTH, MD, School 
Executive. 














Week of July 26-Aug 1 


July 26—Festival of St Anne... 
380 yrs ago (1579) Sir Francis 
Drake sailed from California, hav- 
ing christened it New Albion and 
taken possession for England. He 
landed near the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco. . . 85th anniv (1874) b 
of Sergei Kousevitzky, Russian- 
born American musician; interna- 
tionally known conductor. . . 15 yrs 
ago (1944) the V-2 rocket bombs, 
twice as large as the earlier V-1 
bombs, and giving no warning 
noise, began to fall on London. 


July 27—310 yrs ago (1649) the 
lst organized action for converting 
the Indians was taken with the 
chartering of A Corporation For 
Propagating the Gospel in New 
England. With funds thus appro- 
priated John Eliot, early “apostle 
of the Indians,” won many converts 
who became known as “praying In- 
dians.” Soon there were a doz 
“praying Indian” towns in Mass... 
170 yrs ago (1789) the State Dep't, 
oldest of our exec dep’ts, was estab 
by the ist Congress. Thos Jefferson 
became ist Sec’y of State. . . 135th 
anniv (1824) b of Alexandre Dumas, 
the younger, son of the famous au- 
thor of that name. (The younger 
Dumas’ most famous work was Ca- 
mille.) 


July 28—350 yrs ago (1609) the 
Bermuda Islands were discovered 
by Sir Geo Somers, when his The 
Sea Adventure was wrecked there 

120 yrs ago (1839) the Ist 
steamship blt especially for trans- 
atlantic passenger service, the Brit- 






ish Queen, dropped anchor in N Y 
after a passage of 28 days. 


July 29—Feast of St Martha... 
Feast of St Olaf. . . 205 yrs ago 
(1754) 1st internat’l boxing match 
in history was held as Jack Slack 
knocked out French contender Jean 
Petit in 25 min’s. . . 90th anniv 
(1869) b of Booth Tarkington, 
American novelist and playwright 
(d, 1946). 


July 30—340 yrs ago (1619) the 
lst representative legislature in this 
country met in a log church at 
Jamestown, Va. One of the lst laws 
passed provided subsistency for 
Church of England ministers. This 
was a yr before the Pilgrims came. 


July 31—Feast of St Ignatius de 
Loyola. . . 100th anniv (1859) b of 
Theobald Smith, American pathol- 
ogist and bacteriologist. . . 45 yrs 
ago (1914) threats of war in Europe 
caused the N Y Stock Exchange to 
suspend operations. 


Aug 1 — Lammas Day (In old 
England this day is coupled with 
the wheat harvest. It commemo- 
rates St Peter’s deliverance from 
prison.) .. . 185 yrs ago (1774) oxy- 
gen discovered by Jos Priestly, Eng- 
lish chemist. . . 140th anniv b of 
Herman Melville, novelist, author 
of Moby Dick (see GEM Box). 











IDEAS—30 

New ideas are everywhere present 
in the invisible realm of mind wait- 
ing for man to find and appropri- 
ate them. They are being discov- 
ered by men who search with faith 
for them. — LowELL FILLMORE, 
“Foundation Stones,” Progress, 
Unity School of Christianity, 6-’59. 


INTELLIGENCE—31 

Only a lack of imagination per- 
mits the pride of certain fools, True 
intelligence very readily conceives 
an intelligence superior to its own; 
and this is why truly intelligent 
men are modest.—ANbDreE Give, “An 
Unprejudiced Mind,” translated by 
JusTIN O’BRIEN, Harper’s Bazaar, 
6-’59. 


LL 
so 





I'll not get hot around the 
collar 

If I should bet (and lose) a 
dollar; 

T'll pay devalued money—hence 

T’ll lose but forty-seven cents! 

—Industrial Press Service. 
32 
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LIFE—Living—33 

We can forget what we read in 
a book. It is equally easy to forget 
the “good advice” of our well mean- 
ing friends; but one thing we rare- 
ly forget is our own actual exper- 
ience in living—Dr LaJune Foster, 
“Spiritual Sound Barriers,” Rosi- 
crucian Fellowship Mag, 3-’59. 








Life is a fight and if you are not 
in it actively there’s something 
wrong.—American Mercury. 


Que 


MANNERS—34 

The philosopher-historian Albert 
Jay Nock, when asked whether he 
liked people with “democratic man- 
ners,” repl’d: “There is no such 
thing as democratic manners. Man- 
ners are either good, or bad!”— 
New Outlook. 


MATURITY—35 

Maturity is not a halfway house 
at which a person arrives and, havy- 
ing arrived, settles down to await 
the advance of senility. The accu- 
mulation of yrs brings aging, but 
not necessarily maturity. The 
promise of “3 score yrs and 10” 
does not include a guarantee of 
maturity. The person who matures 
along with his accumulation of yrs 
is the one who continues to be able 
to put aside old ways and to apply 
new knowledge to the problems and 
responsibilities of life—-Marcaret K 
Hate, “The Searching Adult,” In- 
ternat’l Jnl of Religious Education, 
5-59. 


MIND—36 

As tools become rusty, so does 
the mind; a garden uncared for 
soon becomes smothered in weeds; 
a talent neglected withers and dies. 
—ETHEL R Pace, Ft Worth Tribune. 


MODERN AGE—37 

One should no longer sing, “If I 
had the wings of an angel,” but “If 
I had the thrust of a satellite’s 
rockets.” — Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


MUSIC—38 

Those who have known the joy 
of self-participation in musical 
groups, be they community bands 
and orchestras, string quartets, or 
even duet playing at the piano, 














know that no greater way exists to 
find relaxation, friendship and self- 
edification—Gro J BuELow, “Music 


After Graduation?” Instrumental- 
ist, 6-’59. 
NEIGHBORLINESS—-39 


It may be cheaper to buy vege- 
tables than to grow them. But how 
are you going to get neighbors to 
lean over a fence and swap stories 
while they watch you open a can of 
spinach? — Burton Huis, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—40 

An optimist is a person who sees 
a green light everywhere, while the 
pessimist sees only the red stop 
light. But the truly wise person is 
color-blind. — Franklin Field, hm, 
Franklin Life Ins Co. 


ORIGIN—“Hue and cry”—4l1 

It is from old English law. Who- 
ever saw a crime committed was re- 
quired to raise the hue and cry and 
begin pursuit. Hue is an English 
word from the French and means 
to shout. Anyone within hearing 
was required by law to join the 
chase or be prosecuted. The hue 
and cry was abolished early in the 
19th Century but an official gazette 
on criminals in England is called 
The Hue and Cry.—Ros’r E PINK- 
ERTON, True. 


PERSONALITY—42 

It is not by abstract principles 
that the world is to be won, but by 
the transforming influence of per- 
sonality—London Yrly Meeting of 
Friends. 


POLITICS—43 

A newspaper reporter, the story 
goes, conferred with his editor on 
the writing of an obituary. “I find,” 
he said, “that the deceased once 


served as v-pres of the U S. Shall 
I point that out in his death no- 
tice?” “No,” repl’d the editor. “Men- 
tion only his important accomplish- 
ments.” 

Altho the v-presidency is the 2nd 
highest office in the land, it has 
been held in great disdain from 
the earliest days of the Republic. 
. . . John Adams, the Ist v-pres, 
deftly epitomized his feelings to- 
ward the position in a letter to his 
wife. “My- country,” he wrote, “has 
contrived: for me the most insig- 
nificant office that ever the inven- 
tion of man contrived or his imag- 
ination conceived.”—Frank L Rem- 


Incton, “They Also Serve,” Link, 
7-’59. 
POPULATION—44 


War is no answer (to the over- 
population problem), not even a 
global holocaust of missiles and 
cobalt bombs bringing death to half 
the people of Europe and North 
America. At present rates of 
growth, the world’s population 
would be back to precatastrophe 
level in 10 yrs. — CLIFForD EARLE, 


“Overpopulation: New Threat to 
Survival,” Presbyterian Life, 5-1- 
69. 

PREUDICE—45 


The difference between a preju- 
dice and a conviction is that you 
can explain a conviction without 
getting mad.—York Tade Composi- 
tor, hm, York Composition Co. 


PRIDE—46 

Do something you are proud of— 
and you won’t have to try so hard 
to be proud of what you do.—Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers Jnl. 
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RACE—Negro—47 

America’s 17 million Negroes 
spend an est’d 17 billion dollars per 
yr for goods and services.—Marcus 
ALEXxIs, Ass’t Prof of Economics and 
Mktg, Macalester College, “Path- 
ways to the Negro Market,” Jnl of 
Negro Education, Spring ’59. 


READING—48 

The U S could not exist without 
the written word. Take it away and 
the country could not operate. Very 
little work could be carried on or 
knowledge transmitted, and the 
civilization we know would grind to 
a halt. Nor can the U S exist with- 
out readers. Ours is a gov’t of the 
many, not the few, and it is based 
on trust in its citizens. It trusts 
them to have formed the habit of 
finding out, and that means the 
habit of reading. . . We cannot af- 
ford a country of lazy minds and 
the boredom that comes from 
knowing little and caring less. We 
cannot afford a nation of non- 
readers.—MARCHETTE CHUTE, biogra- 
pher, quoted in Libraries for Flor- 
ida, Florida State Library Board. 


RELIGION—49 

Religion that attends a man only 
to the portal of a church is as ju- 
tile as it would be for au ailing 
man to go to the office and depart 
vithout seeing a great physician. — 
Dovuctas Meapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


REPUTATION—50 

There are two very difficult 
things in the world. One is to make 
a name for oneself and the other 
is to keep it. — Ros’r ScHUMANN, 
quoted in Pulpit Digest. 
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SCIENCE—51 

According to G Warfield Hobbs, 
chmn, Nat’l Committee on the Ag- 
ing, half of the country’s 9000 sci- 
entists and 32,500 engineers over 
65 are retired. “We talk of educat- 
ing youngsters in science,” he says, 
“but we overlook those we already 
have. A scientist in the hand is 
worth two in the cradle.”—Rovut 
Tuniey, “Are We Retiring People 
Too Early?” Sat Eve Post, 6-20-’59. 


SEXES—52 

A woman worries about the fu- 
ture until she has a husband, tut 
a man never worries about the fu- 
ture until he has a wife.—LiIsELOTTE 
PuLverR, Weltbild, Munich (QuorTE 
translation) . 


SOCIETY—53 

What we have in the U S today 
is a mushrooming status system in 
which your occupation, income and 
how you make it, the car you drive, 
your home address, where you went 
to school, your choice of words all 
loom increasingly as symbols of 
your place in society and label and 
fix you on a certain rung of the 
social ladder.—VANCE PACKARD, au- 
thor of The Hidden Persuaders, 
quoted in Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


SPACE AGE—54 

Challenges to man’s. usefulness 
have probably never been more se- 
rious than during this decade of 
the technological breakthrough into 
space. At a recent serious sympos- 
ium, a panel of experts was consid- 
ering the utility of man in the 
space age. It was politely suggested 
that a book on the subject had al- 
ready been written: “Where Did 
You Go? Out! What Did You Do? 
Nothing!” — Society of Automotive 
Engineers Jnl. 











SUMMER—55 

Summer is when you ride bumper 
to bumper to get to a beach where 
you sit the same way.—Jnl of the 
American Medical Ass’n. 

Summer brings the urge to hit 
the open rd—which you usually 
find closed for repairs—Lake Mills 
(Iowa) Graphic. 


TACT—56 
Tact is a priceless quality in good 
human relations. Whenever you 


find anyone who is outstandingly 
successful and popular, you will 
find a person who is outstandingly 
tactful. Tact is merely doing things 
in the way the other person would 
like them done, rather than in the 
way you yourself would do them if 
you had only yourself to please. 
Watch your tact—and watch your 
influence over others rise. — Dr 
DonaLp LairD, Personnel Jnl. 


TAXES—57 

If you think our U S taxes are 
high, consider those of folks abroad. 
Percentage of taxes in U S aver- 
ages 25.2%. In W Germany, per- 
centage is 32.5%; Holland, 32.4%; 
Austria, 31.3%; France, 31.1% and 
in England, 29.22%—JoHN McCar- 
TtHy, Columbia, Knights of Colum- 
bus. 


THOUGHT—58 

No lions are ever caught in mouse 
traps. To catch lions you must 
think in terms of lions, not in 
terms of mice. Your mind is always 
creating traps of one kind or an- 
other, and what you catch depends 
on the thinking you do. It is your 
thinking that attracts to you what 
you receive—TuHos Dreter, editor, 
Libraries for Florida, Florida State 
Library Board. 


TRUTH—59 

When the truth is in your way, 
you are on the wrong road.—Man’s 
Shop, House of Ensign, S Africa. 


VENDING MACHINES—60 

The first vending machines date 
back to 218 BC. In that yr a high 
priest of Alexandria invented a de- 
vice which dispensed holy water 
when fed a 5 drachma coin.—Ev- 
GENE MILLER, “Marketing by Ma- 
chine,” Think, Internat’l Business 
Machines Co, 7-’59. 


LZ 





Neck and neck we both began 


it, 
Starting green, the grass 
and I; 
We paced each other to the 
minute, 


Now we're both mowed down 
and dry—Ken Krart. 
61 
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WATER—62 

In 1900 the U S used 40 billion 
gallons of water per day; now 270 
billion gallons are used daily.— 
Mechaniz Illustrated. 


WISDOM—63 
Many a man grows sage after 
sowing wild oats.—Tit-Bits, London. 


YOUTH—64 

Studies of American youth show 
them to be gloriously content, not 
concerned about other people’s 
problems, unwilling to get person- 
ally involved in action for any 
cause, and anxious to “get ahead.” 
—Dan W Dopson, N Y Univ, “Re- 
ligion in Suburbia,” Jnl of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 4-’59. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


On quiet differentials — Consider 
the case of the irate automobile 
owner, who, after complaining to 
the service mgr, admitted that 
maybe his demand for a quieter 
differential was out of line, but did 
ask the gentleman to take one 
more ride in his new car. The mgr 
agreed. Whereupon the owner drove 
the mgr to his home, picked up the 
family dog, and proceeded down 
the st. Upon reaching 30 mph, the 
speed at which the objectionable 
noise occurred, the dog began to 
howl. At this point the owner 
turned to the service mgr and said, 
“Now Sir, you’ve convinced me that 
the axle noise is normal; will you 
please convince my dog?”—Society 
of Automotive Engineers Jnl. a 

An ad man went to Heaven but 
was stopped at the gate. “Sorry,” he 
was told, “but we’ve got our quota 
from your profession. In order for 
you to get in, you’d have tec con- 
vince one of the others to leave.” 
“Fair enough,” repl’d our man, 
“just give me 24 hrs.” At the end of 
the day, every one of the advg an- 
gels had departed. When asked by 
the stunned gate-keeper how he 
did it, the ad man ans’d: “It was 
easy—I started a rumor that the 
devil was looking for a new agency. 
Incidentally (he cont’d) I’m not 
staying either. You can never tell 
about those rumors.”—Type Talks, 
hm, Advertising Typographers 
Ass’n of America. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
Bos Brown 

After a struggling young au- 
thor had slaved 5 yrs and was 
at last sure he had written the 
great American novel, he sent 
his agent the finished manu- 
script. 

After a wk of hoping and 
praying, the agent called on the 
author to let him know that 
his masterpiece had been ac- 
cepted by a tv producer. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the 
excited writer. “They’re going 
to dramatize it!” 

“Not exactly,” said the agent. 
“It’s going to be condensed in- 
to a tv commercial.” 





aa 
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My 12-yr-old son announced he 
was ready to start smoking—he’d 
been watching too many TV cigar- 
ette commercials. I figured it would 
be better to let him learn for him- 
self, so I gave him one and also lit 
up one for myself. 

We puffed away in silence a mo- 
ment, then I showed him how men 
“inhale” their smokes. He took a 
long drag and inhaled right down 
to his toes. He flushed dee, red, 
then purple, but finally turned in- 
to a delicate shade of green. He 
choked, coughed and spewed. Tears 
streamed down his cheeks and he 
gasped hoarsely: “I don’t give a 
darn what they say—twenty-thou- 
sand filter traps isn’t enough.”— 
B G KEEL, True. c 





seoseree Qpile-able QUIPS +--+ 


» An embittered old employee of a 


firm reputed for the rapid advance- 
ment of its younger men prevailed 
on the owner of a bar adjacent to 
the bldg to post the following: 

“No vice-presidents served at this 
bar unless accompanied by their 
parents.”—Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. d 

“ ” 

An idiot once escaped from an 
asylum in England. While he was 
seated on a gate in a lane a hunter 
came up with his horse and dogs. 
The idiot accosted him and shout- 
ed, “How much are those dogs 
worth?” 

“Three guineas each,” 
answer. 

“How much is the horse worth?” 
asked the idiot. 

“Seven or eight guineas, I guess,” 
the hunter repl’d. 

“Where are you going with 
them?” the idiot asked. 

“To hunt a fox,” stated the 
hunter. 

“How much is the fox worth?” 
was the next question. 

“Nothing,” came the answer. 

“I guess, my friend,” said the 
idiot, “you had better be moving 
on, or they will be putting you in 
the place where I came from.”— 
Sunshine Mag. e 


Weary of the routine and pay, a 
circus performer whose act con- 
sisted of being shot out of a gun 
twice a day, informed the boss that 
he was quitting. “You can’t do that 
to us,” protested the boss. “We need 
you. You see, we can’t find another 
man of your caliber!” — Davm A 
MacLennan, Church Mot. f 


was the 


Change is what a person wants 
on a vacation—and a lot of cur- 
rency, too—F G KERNAN. 

On those outdoor picnics, some 
of those sandwiches that we eat 
with a great deal of relish, need a 
great deal of relish—Jack HERBERT. 

Another advantage of owning a 
midget car is that it can double as 
a golf cart—Vesta M KELLY. 

It seems improbable that real 
estate on the moon will ever be 
anything less than sky high. — AL 
SPonG. 

Only someone working for Uncle 
Sam would ever dream of reaching 
the moon by going in the hole-——Cy 
N PEACE. 

A lot of the people you see rac- 
ing along the road to success are 
only trying to meet their payments. 
—Mavrice SEIrrTeEr. 

The population of the U S is now 
about 171 million—a few of whom 
haven’t yet written their memoirs 
—GLENN E MCCLURE. 

Those who think radio is old- 
fashioned should remember it’s 
never yet been accused of showing 
an old movie——LEsTER D KLIMEK. 


The reason loudmouths usually 
are bigheaded is because hot air 
has a tendency to erpand.—Gro N 
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Fancy This 


Fancy beach togs for dogs, in- 
cluding imported beach hats, terry 
cloth robes, beach coats and match- 
ing umbrellas, sun goggles, life 
jackets, and after-swim shampoo, 
are available—News item. 


Gay dogs I’ve known at beaches, 
But not the canine kind. 

Just see them now, though. Each is 
Togged out before, behind. 


In terry cloth a terrier 
Would seem a splendid catch. 
And could a dog be merrier 
With coat and robe to match? 


Those poodles with umbrellas 
Are posh as any pet, 

And they have towels as well as 
Shampoo, should they get wet. 


A bulldog wearing goggles 
I thought I’d never see; 
Imagination boggles 
At such a sight as he. 


And so it goes: a collie 
With life belt on, floats high, 
A dachshund, name is Wally, 
Straw hatted waddles by. . . 


If dogs and devotees on 
The beaches thus appear, 
I have an added reason 
To stay at home this year. 


Dule 
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A 4th-grade teacher, in selecting 
the story of Samson to read to her 
class, said, “This story is about the 
strongest man who ever lived. Can 
you guess his name?” No one could. 
“His name begins with ‘S’,” she 
hinted. The whole room spoke in 
one voice: “Superman!”—Louisville 
Courier-Jnl. 4 


“ ” 


The patient, an elderly man who 
had retired a few yrs before, 
seemed to suffer more from bore- 
dom than from any real illness. 

“Has your husband any hobbies?” 
the dr asked the wife. 

She thought it over for a min. 
“No,” she said slowly, “he has rheu- 
matiz a good bit, and hives now 
and then, but he ain’t had no hob- 
bies that I can recall.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. h 


“ ” 


He is a Dutchman, over here only 
2 yrs, but already buying real 
estate. In a recent transaction in- 
volving lawyers and realtors, he 
suddenly discovered that some- 
where along the line an unexpected 
$50 fee had to be paid. It brought 
forth this profound observation: 
“Vun ting I learn in America 
a-ready, ven you go to lawyer, take 
your own lawyer vit you!”—K V P 
Philosopher, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. i 


“What is that old miser worrying 
about now?” said one man to an- 
other as they watched a distressed 
looking fellow making his way 
along the st. 

“Oh,” repl’d the 2nd, “he can’t 
decide whether to take long steps 
and save shoe leather, or short 
steps and not strain any of the 
stitches in his underwear.”—Pacific 
Oil-Motive Mag. j 








» The Oxford Book 
of English Verse 


Chosen and Edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


@ Published first in 1900 and reis- 
sued in a new edition in 1939, this 
collection is probably more highly 
prized among poetry lovers than any 
other English anthology. It spans seven 
centuries of poetic development begin- 





@ This volume in the well-known Ox- 
ford Books of Verse presents 51 Amer- 
ican poets ranging from the 17th Cen- 
tury to the young poets of today. The 
571 selections from their works were 
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ning with the early English lyrics of 
the 13th Century. The current revised 
and enlarged edition runs to 1198 
pages and includes a_ representative 
selection from recent poets. Bound in 
blue cloth. Price $6.00. 





The Oxford Book 


of American Verse 


Chosen with an introduction 


by F. O. Matthiessen 


chosen wiih the intention of offering 
sufficiently long and varied examples 
of each poet’s writings to afford a real 
understanding of his characteristic 


genius. 1188 pages. Price $7.00. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, UN  Sec’y 
Gen’l, on need to develop vast 
areas of Africa and Asia: “If we 
do not start with the simple ques- 
tion of how to provide everybody 
with his daily bread, the rest of 
our efforts are likely to be of little 
avail.” 1-Q-t 

Henry Casot LODGE, ambassador 
to the UN: “Take it from a man 
who has spent much of his life in 
for’gn relations that what the 
world admires about America is not 
the angle player or the corner cut- 
ter or the smart aleck, but the man 
with a code—generous and high- 
principled — a code by which he 
lives.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


First, we want to make a correc- 
tion in an item which appeared in 
the June 7 issue. We described some 
plastic disks designed to keep rec- 
ord surfaces from touching and 
scratching each other when 
dropped on the record changer. We 
gave the price as $1.50 for 16 of the 
disks. We are informed that the 
price has been lowered to $1.35. Al- 
so, these are not available in record 
shops; purchase by mail from Da- 
veles Plastic Products, Box 2181, 
Livonia, Mich. 

This leaves us room to tell about 
a new and fascinating bed, appar- 


ently made with lazy slobs like us 
in mind. Simmons Co is making an 
electric bed which wakens the 
sleeper in the morning by slowly 
lifting him into a sitting position. 
(Remember the mfr who was going 
to cross a mattress with an electric 


toaster and pop people out of bed? 
Simmons did it.) “Adjust-A-Bed” 
plugs into a clock radio and goes 
into action when the timer turns 
on the radio. Bed bends in 2 places 
like a hospital bed; angle can be 
adjusted electrically by pressing a 
button on the box spring. $299. 





